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in the journal 
ol his missionary labors in England 

Olitheros and Ohatburn, Lancashire, and on the ‘morning ‘when I left 
Obatburn many were in tears, thinking they should see my face no more. 
T left them my’ lings were such as I cannot describe. As I walked 
dos wn the street T was followed by numibers; the doors were chowded by 
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in..sobs and accents... While contemplating, 
ve were constrained to take off our hats, for we felt as if the place was 
boy ground. ‘The ‘Spirit of the Lord rested down upon un und 1 was 


in reply, told him that the reason he felt as he 
te of © was because the place was indeed “holy 
me of the ancient prophets. 
tbe and thet by 


theve have the: ithe: 
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from the fact that some of them journeyed as far north and west as the 
region we now call Lancashire, it is evident that their labors must have 
covered a large portion of England, for the probabilities are all in favor 
of their having landed either in the southern or eastern coasts of the 
island. If they came before the days of the Savior it is probable that 
they were brought by some Phoenician*® chips that were trading with the 
natives for tin and other metals; if they came later they probably traveled 
by way of Gaul (modern France) and landed in Kent or some of the neigh- 

boring south-eastern counties, as that was the aan 4 — most travelers 


of that age reached Britain. 14. 
Who some of these ancient servants of God were it is not our purpose 
to inquire. 


Most English historians commence the history of their native land in 
the middle and only give the world the latter half. They begin at the 
invasion of the island by Julius Caesar,t when their opening chapter 
should be at the Tower of Babel; or about 2247 years before Christ in- 
stead of only 55. This misleading method. of writing history is caused 
by the fact that these authors base their writings on Saxon and Roman 
Catholic authorities, who from racial or religious prejudices ignored or 
belittled all who went before. According to their statements those who 

preceded them were barbarians and heathens. Modern writers, their 
descendants, have accepted these prejudiced statements and written their 
histories from that standpoint, while the host of imitators who do not go 
to the trouble of original investigation have followed i in their wake, Thus 
the error has been perpetuated. Recent investigation bas, however, 
demonstrated that much that was considered pure myth in the writings 
of the ancient chroniolers with regard to what is popularly termed pre- 
historic Britain, has a large amount of truth inter woven with the romance, 
and that Britain was a nation for 
legions landed on her shores. 1 


Mount Lebanon and the Mediterranean Sea. It was about 200 miles in length and its 
width did not exceed thirty-five at the widest part. But the rivers which irrigated it, 
and the energy and enterprise of its people made this narrow tract of land one of the 
size. Its inhabitants called themselves Canaanites and their country Oauaan, and they 
are generally understood to have descended from Ham. Their language’ Was’ teatly 
allied to the Hebrew. They were idolators, and worshiped as principal gods Baal and 
_ Astarte, besides the seven planets under the name of Cabiri. -Phoenicis never ſormed a 
single state under one head but was rather confederacy of cities, . The Phoenicians.were 
the merchants and manufacturers of antiquity; they were also the most skilful. ship- 
builders and boldest navigators. They established colonies all along 

and beyond Gibralta as far as England. “They even ventared to'ciroumnavigate Africa. 
+ Onesar, Caius Julius. Born July 19th, 100 c. Assassinated at Rome, March 
443.0. A famous Roman general, statesman, orator and writer. The “Ci 

(or Memoirs) of Caesar, the only one of his literary works extant, contain’ the history’ of 
the first seven years of the Gallic war, in seven books, and three books of ‘a history of the 
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b has proven that Britain was inhabited. aba very early 
— the world’s history. As an example Wm. C. Borlase, Esq., one of 
a family of well known antiquarians, speaking of the tumulous or mound 
on Chapel.Cairn Brea Hill, in the parish of St, Just, Cornwall, which was 
explored through his efforts, says: 

“The.section of the mound was to the antiquary what a railway cutting 
through aqueous strata is to the geologist, or what a duly attested pedi- 
gree in to the historian. Each ‘age’ was here represented the Stone 
Age, with its giant's grave’ and slender, hard- packed envelope of stone 
and clay; the ‘Bronze Age,’ with its cist of dolmen* covered with its cairn 
of loose stones; the Iron Age, working up into the period of Roman 
provinoial civilization ; and, surmounting all, in due order, the vestiges, 
evidenced..in the Christian: sanctuary, of that epoch to which the writer 
gave years ago the name of the Age of the Saints“ Tr 

These finds. though proving great antiquity do not give us any. exact 
dates, for. we do not know how soon or how long after the Deluge the 
men buried in these.cairns{ walked as living beings upon the earth. All 
we oan tell is that the earlier races, whom the learned claim belonged to 
the stone, bronze and iron ages, inhabited. Britain many, many centuries 
before the Christian. era. Tradition says that the first inhabitants of 
Britain reached there.soon after the.confusion of tonguas at Babel. The 
name by which they are known supports this tradition. They are oalled 
the Kymry. 4, in later ages, the dispersed of Israel were known as the 
Thumri (which is only the same word in another form), it is not inconsis- 

tent to believe that the dispersed from Babel also bore this name. se 

Neither is this tradition inconsistent with written history. es 
what took immediately after dhe confusion of. tongues, 
says: 

After their languages, 
; and went out by colonies everywhere: and each colony took — 
of that land which they lighted upon, and into which Ged led them; 
that the whole ‘continent was filled with them, both the inland and mari- 
time countries. There were some also who passed over the sea in ships, 
and inhabited the islands; and some of those nations do still retain the 
denominations which were given them by their first founders.” 

Those who favor the idea that the Kymry came from Babel direct to 
the British:Isles argue that from their situation no islands were more 
likely than they to have received inhabitante who ‘ passed over the sea 
in ships” from the western coast of Asia. To believers in the Book of 
Mormon there is nothing ‘extraordinary in this idea, seeing that God at 
this same time led Jared and his colony half round the world, to a land 
of Promise, a Great portion of which journey was performed in ships in 


ye seplchre, generally formed of unhewn stones set on end or edge 
80 as to form a small chamber. : | 
7 me Age of the Saints.” 
monnt of stones, they often contained sepalchral chambers, 
§ “‘ Antiquities of the Jews,” Book 1, Chap. 5. - 2 
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ewwesing the Pacific Ocean. However, the tradition runs that the mont of 
the Kymry traveled by land; chey the European | continent: by 
a ‘Various routes and landed at different times on British soil. 20 
In the days that Eli vas high priest of 
people made Britain their home and apparently became the dominant 
race. Their leader was Brutus, of Troy. For many handred’yeats the 
colonization of Britain by Brutus was ‘never doubted ; them it Besame 
popular to regard it as a fable, and the very existence ot Brutus was 
*pooh-poohed.” Yet there is strong testimony in favor of the asseftion 
that British law as it existe to-day has ite origin targely whe code which 
Brutus established. Lord Chief Justice Cokes affirms: „abe 
‘original laws of this land (England) were composed of 
Brutus first selected from the ancient Greek and Trojan Institutions.”+ 
Lord Chancellor Fortesquet in his work on the jaws of England, n: 
“Bo the Kingdom of Britain bad its original from Brutus and'the‘Frojans 
who attended him from Italy and Greece, and were à mixed” government 
compounded of the regal and demoorutic. Then as the centuries rolled 
by other immigrants arrived from the neighboring coasts; they came from 
Spain and France, from Germany, Denmark and Scandinavia; all the 
‘western ‘shores of the continent contributed to increase: populetion 
of Britain. The Phoenicians who also traded for tin, iron, copper; lead, 
horses, etc., and who'established colonies in the extreme southwest of the 
island, added to the general inoresse. With them doubtlees came many 
Aeraelites, either associates in their ventures or captives teken in war, for 
we gather from the ‘Scriptures: that the people of Tyre and ‘her sister — 
dities were in the habit of enslaving the captured Israelites and carrying 
tem ‘captive to distant lands. Nor were these the only members of the 
house of Israel that spread so far abroad. We have the testimony-of the 


: * Coke, Sir Edward, Born at Mileham, Norfolk, England, Feb, 1, 18885. died at Stoke 
Pogis, Sept. 3, 1634. A noted English jurist. He was speaker. of the House of Gom- 
‘mons 1592-3, attorney general 1593-94, Chief Justice of Common Pleas 1606, and Chief 
Justios of the King’s Bench 1618. His chief works are Reports (1600-18) and his 
„Institutes.“ which consisted of a reprint and translation of Littleton’s' Teures“ with 
s commentary [popularly known as Coke upon Littleton”); the text of various statutes 
from Magna Charta to the time of James I. with a commentary ; an 
lav; and s treatise on the jurisdiction of the different lew-courts. sig 
1 Fortesque, Sir John. Died about 1476. An English Jurist ‘He wes made Ohiel 
_ Justice of the King’s Bench in 1442. Asa Lancastrian.he followed Queen Margaret: to 
Flanders in 1463; returned to England in 1471; was captured at the battle of port 
His most notable works are. “De La: 
ibus Legum Anglise,” first printed in 1887, and On the Governance of the King 
England” [also entitled he Diferens an and Lied Monarchy” 
De Regalis ot Politioo"} fret printed ia 1714. 
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people to 

me, writers contend that in the original language the expres- 
sion inden f the sea, #0 often found in the Bible, contains, within it a refer- 
ence to the west, and that. the British Isles, more than any others, were 
the ones referred to by the sacred writers. Of this we are not prepared 
to express an opinion, but one thing is certain that at some time, how 
soon we. know. not, an admixture of Israclitish blood waa infused into the 
population of Britain, and as that admixture is found, through modern 
prophets and) patriarchs, to be, large in many of those parts where, the 
modern. descendants of the ancient Kymry* are most. numerous, we, are 
justified in beli that that admixture commenced very early in the 
history of Britain. . Indeed one tradition states that a prince of Issachar 
named Angul, a. brother of: Tola,t who judged Israel about B. C. 1225, in- 
vaded England, and was assisted by his brother in s doing. 

Before R. ©. 600, when Lehi left Jerusalem the dispersion had become, 
quite general. Nephi, his son, says: 

“And behold there are many who are already lost from the knowledge 
of those who are at Jerusalem. Tea, the more part of all the tribes have 
been led away: and they are scattered to and fro upon the isles of the sea; 
and whither they are, nore of us knoweth, eave that we know that they 
have been led away” Nephi 22: 4)) 

This statement is a very remarkable one; for it is not generally e 
stood that at that early date the greater portion of all the tribes had been 
led a way by. the Lord and scattered to and fro on the isles of the ten, and 
had thus become: lost to the knowledge of their brethren in Jerusalem. 
Other statements are made in Nephi’s writings’ 
of Israel.upon.the islands of the sea: Por instance: 

And it shall come to pass that they shall Brolin: 
long dispersion, from the isles of the sea, and from the four parts of the 
earth; and the nations of the Gentiles shall be great in the eyes of me 
saith God, in carrying them forth to the lands of their inheritance. | 


isles of 2. wherefore as it says isles, there must needs be more than 
this, and they.are.inbabited alao.by.our brethren.” (IL Nephi 10; 8, A.) 
“Know. ye not. that there. are more. nations than one! Know ye. not 


Kymry are most numerous do not yield an equal percentage of Latter-day Saints, we 
are inclined to the opinion that the tradition that the original Kymry were of Japhetic 
bag mnopatry of, the saints. gathered from those 
parts has another later origin, The difference, sbove referred to, is, shown 
in the conyerts made in some districts in Wales and the comparatively, 
mall Proportion made in Devonshire and Gornwall, relative popnlationa being considered. 

Tela Andes af after, Abimelech {Judges 10: 1; 4), He. is described as the 
ron of; Push, the bn of Dodo, a mam Ol. Issasbar. 
Shamir in Mount Ephraim, where he died and was buried. 
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tliose who are upon the isles of the sea; and that I rule in the heavens 
above, and in the earth beneath; and I bring forth my word unto the’chil- 
dren of men, yea, even upon all the nations of the earth?” (II Nephi'29:: 70 
‘Passages in Isaiah* and Jeremiah also refer to the same ‘theme; one ae 
only will we quote: N 
Hear the word of the Lord, O ye nations, and andes” it in the isles 
afar off, and say, He that scattered Israel will gather him, and Lee. A vo 1 
as @ shepherd doth his flock.” (Jeremiah 31: 10%, iia 
‘It is impossible to say from exact testimony if any of the Old Tes ni 
worthies visited Britain, though there is a very widespread idea amongst: 
the believers in the “Anglo-Israel” theory that J denn did so, he being 
with a company of the children of Judah who fied from the Holy City ab 
the time her people were carried captive into Babylon. In this company, 
it is asserted, was a daughter of King Zedekiah, who afterwards married 
an [rish prince. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.} 


THE HAMBURG ‘CONFERENCE. 


Ruton S. of the European Mission is shitine the 
ous conferences on the Continent. In a private letter to President Joa. 
W. MoMurrin, dated June * writes as follows 
work of the Lord :— | be 

“Our Hamburg was held in Send 68, 
a very enjoyable time. Two well attended: meetings were held, one at 3 
p.m., and the other at 7:30 p.m. Besides President Loutensock and my- 
self, Elders C. M. Brown, Neal, Merz, Ostermann, Bull, ‘Larkin,’ Olson, 
Cotterell, Penrose, Lawson, Coulam, Walz, Richards, Thomas, Hunter, 
Fiillenbach, and Bruce Brown, also Elder Ray Knight whos is now on ane 
way to England, and Sister Neal were present. vod te Asie 
A decided impression was made on those present the cc ot. 
whom were strangers. A large number remained after the meeting and 
the Elders were busy answering questions, and while some of those who 
remained were ministers and only wanted to wrangle, che most or them 
expressed their pleasure and wanted to learn more. 

“On Tuesday, the 28th, we went to Bielefeld where a ‘épectal Wanne 2 
delivered by President Loutensock; in which answer was made to an 
attack made by Mr. Michaelis, Pastor in Bielefeld, in a hew pamphlet 
entitled Wer sind die Heiligen der letzten Tage?” (Who are the Latter- 
— attended. ‘Tot male 


* Isaiah 24; 15; 66: 19, 
is to be found amongst the ancient Britons. The theory is that some Jaredite ships may 
have been, by storms, driven to the coasts of Britain, as some of Hagoth’s Vessels are 
_ supposed to have been driven to the Sandwich Islands. If this be true they see in it the 
mercy of the Lord in preserving a remnant of the Jaredite race, which ‘without ‘this 
was translated. si 
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consisting of Elders Lawson, Penrose, Brown 
fine selections, and made a fine impression on the people, and if there had 
been the, least inclination to make a disturbance at the outeet, it must have 
been entirely abandoned after listening tothe touching strainsof the singers. 

“We are now in the ‘Kaiserstadt,’ Berlin, and will ‘hold conferenve on 
Sunday next. The Elders here as also in the Hamburg Conference are 
feeling fine and greatly encouraged in their labors.” 


ADAMS PUNISHMENT. 


THE second Article of Faith ‘of the Chur Church of Jesus s Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, which reads “We believe that men will be punished for their own 
sins and not for Adam's a transgression,” has been the cause of considerable. 
discussion. The soriptures declare that men will be judged according to 
their works; but some claim that as zin came into the world by Adam, 
and by sin death, mankind, being participators in death, are thereby 
punished for Adam’s transgression. 

Mankind have been and are subject to a temporal death, but who will. 
assert that God has punished. each individual who came into existence 
for his or her progenitor Adam's s sin? Adam was punished and the law 
of cause and effect came into operation in regard to his offspring. God 
has not punisbed us individually, but Adam’s posterity have merely experi- 
enced. the resultant, the effect or consequence of that punishment. 

To illustrate this let us cite a case with which we are all, more or less, 
familiar. A wealthy man, for instance, has a number of children, one of 
them, although baving the same opportunities and environments as the 
others, becomes disobedient, falls into bad company which results in his 
becoming. contaminated with vice and crime. The father being ashamed. 
ok hia son’s, actions cuts him off, so that he does not benefit any by his. 
father’s wealth. After awhile the outcast. takes unto himself a wife, who 
bears hia children; ; the latter probably are poorly clad and have only 
the bare necessaries of life, whereas, if their parent hadjbeen upright and 
honest they would have been surrounded by every comfort. Who would 
say that they had been punished by their grandfather for their father’s ain! 

How chen can a person reconcile himself to the opinion that God 

unishes To punish is to administer pain. 


ft 80 committed by someone else. The murderer is 
hanged. Be hatte er but the law of, the land has not 
80 it is with the human race. Is was, necessary: shat, 8 be 
broken, to. enable the plan of salvation to come into operation, and thereby 
place us upon an apprenticeship before God. Bat, just as broad as was 
the fall, is the atonement, The Savior came and bruised the serpent’s 


head, and through His atonement death has been overcome, inasmuch as 
all mankind will participate in. the resurrection. regardless of their indi- 
vidual. qualities. Those who have followed in the principles taught by. 

our Redeeme ». however, should rejoice in death, for. to them it becomes. 
sphere of aber. H. J. H. 
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troubled: for all these things must come to pass, but the end is not yet. 
For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against e and 
there shall be famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers places. 
Ar these are the beginning of sorrows.” Matthew 24: 6-8. 

War with its train of attendant horrors is at its best a vere sie 
to contemplate. But that such things should’ be in these latter days is. 
obvious to every student of the Bible. There is no suggestion to'suppress: 
the palpable facts that the world at the present juncture is in a oritical 
state. That there is a seething undercurrent of unrest is manifest to all. 

The spectacle of nations armed to the teeth with all the latest diabolical 
implements of wholesale murder, jealously watching each other, ready at: 
the slightest provocation to let loose the dogs of ‘war and fly at one . 
others throats, is of itself enough to sober the most callous individus 
Already two nations have locked horns, and a tale of blood that rums into 
some thousands of victims has been the result: Although the war can 
hardly be said to have begun in grim earnest, at the outset there is a fair 
promise of farther international complications, regarding ‘acquired terri’ 


lesson can be dedincted ‘trom 1 this struggle for spre 
that is now in ‘progress between America and Spain, this pontest between 
the a eg. and the Latin races. It is but 4 fala case wherein 


But four brief ee ago Beal was one of the imoat pit pe rer 

extant; ber colonies were far reaching and numerous; her sailors the, 
most intrepid ‘and adventuresome of the age; ‘to-day ‘she: 1 o the ah | 
road to destruction and annihilation ; her future spells rain: the forer 

ner of the rest of the Latin races. Franoe, too, redlizes that the supremac £ 
of the Latin races is ultimately destined to obscurity and decadency. reg 
is ‘building ships in a futile attempt to stave off the inevitable, utterty 
oblividus’ to the fact that the vessels nations most need aré Friend-ship, 
‘Fellowship; and‘ Wor- ship, not warships. The same nation. has arrived b 
tho starthing conclusion that she is slowly and surely dying out—that:hér 
annual-death rate largely exoveds' the of the vil ty thin her 
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the. i ˙— 
nation ‘that, produced Napoleon Bonaparte, a nation that gwayed the 
civilized; word. to ita foundation, will slowly but surely, silently flicker — 
out af existence. In the face of: anch a startling conclusion, she has 
Jegislation, encouraging the. marital as well as the martial 

whereby, the woman who fulfills. her obligations 

and dae least four names to the-census roll is exempt. from ell taxation, 

a sorrowful sight to see nations with a past and a history of deeds. 
of; — out and succumbing to the inevitable, neverthe- 
less it id hut another confirmation ot the law of God and ot the Bible 
No people ean ever indulge in cruelties, sensuslities, self aggrandizement, 
and perpetual pleasure, and remain a powerful nation. The Anglo-Saxon. 
races that are now in the ascendency can well learn a lesson from the past. 
An long’ as: For od and Liberty“ is their-slogan, not only in word, as. 
race prosper. 

all is done the tives of are bat | 
viewed through a 15 werful microscope, human faults and vices magnified, 
virtnes and errors. ntensified, with here and there a caprice stending out 
in 14 a relief. Humanity can take individual lessons, applicable to them- 

selves, fro 11 ey lives of nations, but happy. are those who can ‘sincerely 
echo the sata of cheer with which the Apostle. Paul seers the. Roman 
Saints, “It 80 be for us who then can be against us?” 


Tri is no uncommon ‘thing. at the present day to pick up’ ‘a ‘book, 1 
ical or newspaper that contains in either a direct or indirect manner that 
which is essentially Mormon doctrine.” 
- Possibly humanity may deem that there may not be anything greatly, 

able in the fact, but still when we look back and see that it is only 
of late years that these dootrines have once more come to the front, after 
: t for centuries, in fact, since the restoration of the Everlast- 
ing Gospel. sixty-eight years ago, we as ‘Latter-day Saints cannot con: 
G Ja ignore this self-evident fact, especially when these self same. 
doctrines. and ordinances, a brief half century go, were diametrically 
opposed to those ideas believed in and in the 
to the advent of the Latter- 


“Baprisy for the a remnant of paganism out 
—— church 1000 years or more gone by; why it is worse than the 
Papist idea of purgatory ;” or words to that effect, will. be the ans wer that 
the av verage man, who prides, himself upon being an orthodox Christian,” 5 
Will give when asked his view upon the subject. However, men are oo m- 
mencing ;| e think for. themselves and. the possibilities of such a glorious 
are beginning to open the eyes of those heretofore stumbling 
slong i in 9. ass blindness, Those who felt that the “orthodox” accepted. 
Being vas monstrous. one, in fact a being who, 

N.. * fractional portion of the human, race, to enjoy the divine 
atly, enter, che realms of bliss; whilst, countless, mil 
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lions, through no fault of their own, were created, then debarred from 
ever enjoying any spiritual blessings, to subsequently be condemned to 
an endless terment, simply because they had been cut off from ever hear: 
ing the Gospel of Christ and Him crucified ; those who felt that they ould’ 
hardly reconcile those teachings with those of love and charity, now see a 
silver ray of light across their pathway. They begin to get a glimpee of 
the grandeur, sublimenees and justice of the Plan of Life and sal vation. a 


Tun following was clipped from ñ 
of the Sunday Companion: Have read your long letter carefully, and 
quite recognize its moderate tone. Whether orà not there isjan interme- 
diate place, as well as state, after death, is a point upon which earnést. 
Christians may and do reasonably differ. Many people, also, would dis- 
pute your assertion that the New Testament and the Christian Church 
teach that ‘water baptism’ is essential to salvation, however seomly and 
beneficial, as a distinctly prescribed ordinance of the — it sant 7 
is.” Comments are superfluous. 44 


Tuart the doctrine of Baptism for the Dead is marys favorable atten- 
tion at the hands of many cannot be questioned. It is but a year ago that 
a Baptist minister of a large church in a well known town in the county : 
of Kent, whilst delivering a sermon paused and suddenly throwing up his 
arms exclaimed in a loud voice, “Who will be baptized for the dead? 


Vanrovs Christian sects have also introduced the doctrine of 8 
the physically ailing members of their particular creed with oil. A retro- 
spection of the two separate and distinct cases recently ventilated in the 
columns of the press, will demonstrate the conformity of the assertion, 
wherein members of a certain sect, according to their tenets, called in 
their “elders” who administered to their sick children, by pouring oil 


upon their persons, and prayed over them, thus fulfilling the 


James’ admonition, to be encountered in the fifth chapter of his Epistle 
and the 14th verse; but for omitting to follow St. Peter’s exhortations 2 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: 
whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors,” eto. thus dis- 
obeying the law of the land by neglecting to call in a doctor, consequent : 
upon the decease of their little ones, they had to stand before a = 
tribunal on the charge of manslaughter. 


Axp now we have a powerful London newspaper part? forward to 
advocate, as a solution of the ever prominent pauper question, that 10 10 
a Christians duty to devote one tenth part of his income to the alleviation : 
of the suffering misery and need that is ever around us:— _ i 

From hundreds of pulpits every Sunday appeals are made’ to the alms- 
giving charity of the laity; yet, as the Prince of Wales bluntly told the 
wealthy middle-class suburbans of Brockley and Hatcham on Saturday, 
the duty of caring for the sick andneedy still’ es, to the shainé of 


those who might give, and do not] Perhaps the_ovcasional rebuke of the 
Prince will work more potently than the constant: appa ‘the ‘parson. 
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Of old it was a Christian duty to devote to charity a tent part of one's 
inoome. I has duty were practiced to-day London's ‘tale of suffering 
would be much mitigated.” : 

That the Daly Mail’ has hit the right tual oie the head goes without 
saying, ‘even if it is rather late in the day when it advances principles 
that were instituted at the time of Moses and have been recognized and 
| E. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Br special request Dr. Jas. E. Talmage, F. d. S., F.R.S. (Edin.), F. R. M. S., 
etc., has consented to give a series of lectures in the largest cities of Great 
Britain, upon “The Rocky Mountains” including Utah and her people. | 

At present Prof. Talmage is touring in Norway with a party of scientists 
from the Edinburgh University; he expects to return from the land of the 
midnight sun, however, on the 25th inst., when he will commence his 
series of lectures, probably at Newcastle-on-Tyne. As he has in his pos- 
session some 120 views of mountain scenery, pictures of Red Indians, the 
Salt Lake Templeand Tabernacle, farm homesteads, mining scenes, etc., 
tho lectures should be of interest to all especially when given by such a 
wel as un lecturer as Dr. Talmage. 


much good will. be derived by the of 
regarding the Mormons, together with the exhibition of photographs 
that will be projected upon the screen by a stereopticon, whereby the 
general public will get an insight into life and customs in Western America 
upon which the majority of even “educated” humanity are so woefully 
ignorant. As an educator, an evening spent in a trip across the Rockies 
under the pilotage of such an able and entertaining speaker as Prof. 
nen pleasant memories for years 
to come. 

"We know whereot we write for we have experienced;the privilege 

in their power, to ausiet-the Eiderd in 
their endeavors to make these lectures a success is without question. 

In this sordid nineteenth century nothing apparently can be success- 
fully ‘acoomplished without an outlay of the coin of the realm. If every 
Latter-day Saint whose name is on the records of the various Conferences 
wherein Prof. Talmage will lecture, would simply take a reserved seat on 
the night in question, the success of the enterprise would be more than 
insured, from a financial standpoint, the burden of which will otherwise 


Ins friends of Sister Elisabeth Marshall will be pained to hear of her 
decease, On June Ind last she in company with her niece Betsy Pinder 
undertook to emigrate to Zion. They sailed in the Anchor liner Furnessia, 
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and eventuslly arrived in Ogden on, the evening at the; Lith, but 
O elock the next morning Sister Marshall. passed .quietly away. ; She, 
past 91 years of age. Her remains were taken to Tagen en from 
thénoe:on to Paradise City, where the funeral was held eit ee 
The arrival of these two ladies in Zion completers the emigration a 
the relatives of Biahop Wright's famil. 
THE that left — on — 3 — 
arrived at New Vork at 4 p.m. on the 12th inst. wna was & e m 


Saints * returning missionaries on board. 


Ir you keep the testimony going, mast at 


— 
SALVATION. vox THROUGH OVERCOMING. 


It bas thats belief 8 Christ asthe: 
kind will save the greatest sinner, even though that faith should be 
attained only at the close of a life of sin. This · is, perhaps, the: most: 

popular doctrine of the street revivalists, and of the churches to-day, 
It means that our present life does not determine what our future life 
shall’ be; but that the “spiritual birth,” ‘supposed to take place at n mau 
coliversion to Christ, transforms him into a new creatert, over whom val: 
hid past ains (and some: maintain even his present and future sinn alea!): 
will have no power. Such a dootrine asserts that there is an, entire break: 
between: the present life and the life to come, a thing oontrary tor a 
analogy. It asserts a lack ot that slow development. or growth, which is 
a fact of all enperienoe, and substitutes for. it a sort of miraenl ons, not t 
say impossible, transformation of the sinner. It asserta that. there gan be 

an effect without a cause, and that all the acts and conditions. af the 
present, which are commonly ‘supposed. to be the causes of futuro act a 
conditions, are to be rendered null, void, and inoperative, by the mere fiat 
of Almighty power, It assumes. that; the Creator will, in the onan or 
human beings, arbitrarily reverse the course.of natare, panalyze:the con+) 
nection . between causes and effects, break the continuity, between: past, 
present; and future, and.out of this moral ev u parigedsfrom: 
their own sins: by the act of God, and: not by their on reformasion,;: 18 
this doetrine were true, we might, well “eat, drink, and be fo 
tomorrow we die; what we do here will, on this theory, make na differ: 
ence to what we shall be hereafter, provided: emen believe on: the: 
name of Christ. Such are the teachings of men. fgods un deat. 

But the inspired Apostle says: “Be no deceived: God is not mocked ; 
for whatsoever a man. soweth, that shall he als al. 6; 70 
one of the beat known faqta of our, life’s 
effects of actions performed ‘esterday ;, we sleep. thera. 
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deep; we in aauge the ok 
tho folliss Of youth: it is one of the axioms of science that the present is 
simply the outcome of the past; and that we are to-day what our previous 
life has caused us to be; also that we shall be to-morrow what our present 
condition and future acts shall make of us. It is therefore concluded, on 
the very safest grounds ‘Of probability and analogy, that we shall feel 

6 effects of all actions performed during life, that we shall 
be in the future life exactly the sort of person which our choice in this 
life has determined that we shall be. The present life is, therefore, only 
the introduction to the life that is to come; more properly, it is the be- 
ginning of an endless future life, and the effect upon ourselves of each act, 
each word, each thought even, will be inevitable and certain “in the day 
when. God shall judge the secrets of men,” ‘and ‘when He “shall bring 
every wark into judgment.“ That we shall arise on the morning of the 
resurrection in the precise condition of knowledge or ignorance, of obedi- 
ence or disobedience, of sin. or, purity, which we are in when we depart 
from “this ie, sseme as certain as any fact can be. Let noone suppose 
that by the blood of Christ the wicked will be cleansed from his sin, un- 
less he repents and obeys the Gospel. He that saith ‘unto the wicked, 


thou art Just, Bim stall the people hate, nations shall abhor him.“ tov. 


4: 4% no man deceive you with vain words, for because of these 
wrath’ ot God upon the children of 

4 In uage of out popular hymn: 

“Do what eight day doa 
fatare of freedom and light; 
‘us are silent notes taking 7 
ar de fight! 


eee the present, and be careless: as to what we do; but knowing 
that for “whatsoever good thing a man doeth” he shall in no wise lose 
his reward,” we are inspired with the hope that we may, under divine aid 
3 and ‘guidance, work out our own salvation. Wherefore, setting: aside as 
‘siekly and ‘misleading. the usual Christian notion that a being of infinite 
goodness Will save us without effort of our own, we have adopted the more 
- sagged. und manly doctrine that such passive salvation, even if it were 
posible, would contain less of pleasure and: less of real worth than a 
salvstiom secured by the use of our own powers and capabilities the 

God given talents which Wwe are bidden to employ with diligence till He 


exalt: — overcoming—this isi the: Gospel; 
and this is the enly philonaphy that explains why pain, wrong, and evil, 
are permitted to erist. They are necessary for our development; diffi- 
culties overcome are like rounds of the ladder by which wu rise. The 
‘skylark might fancy, that, were it not for the obstacle to her: Might she 
in her joyous flight would: be more gift and 
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her to mount, as n earth to heaven. And so with man; his 


rising is proportionate to the resistance he overcomes; therefore, what 
‘woever ye do, do it heartily 


reoei ve.“ Sil 

““Work—and pare slumbors shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over care’s coming billow; .- 
Lie not down wearied, ‘neath woe's weeping willow! 


Rest not content in thy lod 


Work for some good, eso taal 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; — 


Labor! all labor is noble and hol; 18 


Everyone knows the wonderful India paper on which so many of the 
Oxford University Press Bibles are printed. It is 80 thin, and yet so 
opaque and tough. A strip of this paper only three inches in breadth 
has been tested, and found able to support a. quarter-hundredweight 
without yielding! A ream of the paper, containing 480 sheets of paper | 
174 by 224 inches, weighs only six pounds. Notwithetanding ite thinness, 
it is far tougher than many thicker paper. 

During the Paris Exhibition a book of 1,500 pages made of this paper 
was suspended by one of its pages during the whole period of the Exhibi- 
tion. 
did the gilt edge show which leaf had been suspended. 1150 | 
Tuo discovery of | 
the Wer Hast a fold of: pager. 
It was very thin, but was more opaque and tough for its:substance than 
any manufactured in Europe. The paper was presented to the Oxford 
University Press, and the then printer to the University found that it 
was just sufficient for twenty-four copies of the smallest: Bible then in 
existence. These when printed were only a third of the udual size, and 
were presented to the Queen and other persons. — — 
source of the paper failed, and the matter was practically forgotten. 

Many years afterwards a copy of the Bible printed on: — 
dentally came into the hands of Mr. Frowde who had then become pub- 
lisher to the University of Oxford. He saw what a valuable thing such 

paper would be, and he at once had experiments made at the University 
mill at Wolvercote to try and copy it. At first these experiments failed; 
but at last, in 1875, an edition of the nee 1 
paper, and soon a quarter of a million were sold. 

This discovery has proved a Oxford 
kor, although innumerable attempts have been made to discover the pro- 
oss of the manufacture, they have failed, and the aotual facts are only 
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known to three persons. Mr. Gladstone nearly ended the life of the 

manager of the paper-mill, who was showing him round, when he asked: 
“How is it made? Such a question so staggered the man that he could 
only repeat it without giving an answer! 

On May 17, 1881, the Revised Edition of the New Testeanent Wak pub- 
lished, and Paternoster Row presented an extraordinary sight. At mid- 
night of the previous day it was crammed with carts and men. Business 
at 7, Paternoster Row--then the headquarters—began as the clock of 
St. Paul'n struck the midnight hour. The representatives of the London 
trade were eagerly waiting for their supplies of Revised Testaments, and 
a mighty scrimmage there was. A strong body of. police were in attend- 
ance to superintend the traffic. Before midday there was not a bookseller 
in the kingdom unprovided with the Revised Testament. And by that 
time one million copies of the book had been issued to the trade, and 
orders were still.in hand for more. 


| unwonted humor, suggested that a temporary telegraph-office should be 


established in the Press building. The shilling edition was sold on the 
Underground Railway for one-and-sixpence, while the booksellers sold 
them for ninepence. Everyone was talking about it. 

One bookseller sold prices ranging from a 
shilling to a guinea. 

One of Mr. Frowde’s great an e was i in circumventing the artful 
designs of unscrupulous journalists who tried to get hold of advance sheets. 
One offered a bribe of £2,000 to a foreman at the printing works; but in 
vain, The same individual called on one of the Scotch Revisers, and asked 
to see his copy, but he was not allowed to touch it. He returned another 
day, however, with a dummy copy which he had made, hoping to have a 
chance to exchange it. But though the good man was away from home, 
his daughter. was very sharp, and would not give the journalist a chance 
to steal her father’s copy. It is an extraordinary fact, and one that re- 
flects the greatest credit on all concerned, that, notwithstanding the sheets 
passed through thousands of different hands, no premature publication of 
the work was made in any form. 

eie 1885, the Revised Bible was published on the very day 

Jews celebrate the giving of the Law to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
— paper required was enormous. It would have gone round 
the world in a strip of ‘six inches wide. Piled in reams the sheets would 
have made a columrr ten times as high as St. Paul's, or folded into books 
In the four years which elapsed between the publication of the Revised 
Testamenv and the Bible, the Press had moved to its present fine building 
at Amen Corner; but the old premises were retained for the purpose of 
storing the Revised Bible“ As the day of publication grew near, hundreds 


dl tonsof Bibles were in this old building. The Archbishop of Canterbury 


bad promised to come and see them, when lo! on the very day, the build- 
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